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ABSTRACT 



This publication summarizes challenges and emerging issues 
that cities face as they respond to the needs of children and families. Data 
come from in-depth interviews with officials from 28 cities that participate 
in the National League of Cities' Municipalities in Transition Project, a 
high-level research effort drawing on information and experiences from a 
diverse group of cities nationwide. Interviews focused on: critical issues 
and challenges related to young people and their families; underlying factors 
that brought these issues to the fore; how the city is responding; what is 
working; what is making work harder; and in what areas the city would do more 
if it had appropriate knowledge and resources. Key findings include: cities 
are redefining their relationships with schools to help address concerns 
about school improvement and academic achievement; city leaders are worried 
about violence by and against youth, and they see greater investment in 
positive youth development as an important way to reduce violence; the 
effects of underemployment and lagging wages experienced by low- skilled 
workers in the new economy are intensifying problems facing children and 
families; and most cities are highly involved in collaborative strategies to 
address child and family issues. (SM) 
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About the National League of Cities 

The mission of the National League of Cities (NLC) is to strengthen and promote cities as 
centers of opportunity, leadership, and governance. 

NLC was established in 1924 by and for the reform-minded state municipal leagues. It now 
represents 49 state leagues, more than 1,500 cities and towns of all sizes and, through the mem- 
bership of the state municipal leagues, more than 18,000 municipalities in total. It is the largest 
and oldest national organization representing cities and the only one that includes both mayors 
and council members as active participants. 

NLC serves as an advocate for its members in Washington in the legislative, administrative, and 
judicial processes that affect them; develops and pursues a national municipal policy that meets 
the present and future needs of our nation's cities and the people who live in them; offers 
training, technical assistance, and information to municipal officials to help them improve the 
quality of local government in our urban nation; and undertakes research and analysis on topics 
and issues of importance to the nation's cities. 

For more information on NLC programs and services, contact: 

Center for Public Affairs 
National League of Cities 
1301 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20004-1763 
Phone: (202) 626-3000 
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As the first publication of NLC's new Institute for Youth, Education, and Families, this report 
offers a portrait of the present and a glimpse of the future. Based on in-depth interviews with 
officials from 28 cities. City Voices , Childrens Needs: New Ways of Taking Action summarizes 
the current challenges and emerging issues that these cities face as they respond to the needs of 
children and families. 

The key findings from these interviews underscore how much and how quickly our cities and their 
families are changing. They also remind us that many of today's challenges will be met only through 
strong municipal leadership and new partnerships or collaborations within our communities. 

The Institute for Youth, Education, and Families was launched late last year to strengthen the 
capacity of municipal leaders to enhance the lives of youth and families, using partnerships and 
collaboration to promote measurable improvements in youth, education, and family outcomes. 
Mayors and council members understand that the health of America's cities and towns is intri- 
cately linked to the well-being and vitality of the nation's youth and families. Municipal officials 
also are in a unique position to establish, support, or influence a broad range of key programs 
and policies for children, youth, and families, and they can bring diverse partners to the table in 
order to enhance the prospects for success. The Institute is designed to provide the support and 
assistance that mayors and council members need to be effective in these efforts. 

City Voices , Children’s Needs itself is the product of a collaboration. The interviews were conducted 
in cities that participate in NLC's Municipalities in Transition Project, a high-level research effort 
drawing on information and experiences from a diverse group of cities across the United States. The 
30 participating cities were selected to provide variety in three key areas: income levels, employment 
growth, and city fiscal conditions, as well as in combinations of these factors. 

Through the Project, NLC is working to explore economic, demographic, and legislative forces that 
are fundamentally changing the environment in which municipal governments operate. Without the 
infrastructure and support available to the Institute through the Municipalities in Transition Project, 
the research upon which this report is based would have been far more difficult. 

The Institute for Youth, Education, and Families will publish a series of resource materials during 
the coming year to guide municipal leaders in areas of: 

•- Education 

• Youth development 

• Early childhood development 

• The safety of children and youth 

• ~ Family economic security 

The Institute also will provide technical assistance to mayors, council members, and other city 
officials as they work to meet the needs of children, youth, and families in their communities. We 
encourage municipal leaders throughout the nation to contact us whenever we might be of assis- 
tance in helping them respond to the challenges of today and the emerging issues of tomorrow. 

Donald J. Borut Clifford M. Johnson, Executive Director 

Executive Director Institute for Youth, Education, and Families 

National League of Cities National League of Cities 
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A collaborative effort produced this report. 

John E. Kyle, program director, NLC's Institute for Youth, Education, and Families, developed the 
concept of using diverse cities in the Municipalities in Transition Project as the base for a unique 
and in-depth effort to learn about the work of cities addressing the needs of children and families. 
He then managed the ensuing project to accomplish the task. 

John worked with Bill Barnes and Emily Stem of NLC's research staff to gain municipal participa- 
tion and to develop an effective interview protocol. He secured the active involvement of three 
independent consultants - Atelia Melaville, Bruce Swinehart, and William H. Woodwell - to carry 
out and report on about ten interviews each. Through their combined diligence and effectiveness, 
they accomplished these tasks. 

Atelia Melaville was the lead writer for this report of findings that encompasses all 29 interviews. 
Rafiq Abdus-Sabur and Lauren Grover checked facts for the brief city stories that amplify the text. 
William H. Woodwell provided editorial services. Wesley Blickenstaff designed the cover. Susan 
Mertz and Camille Kellogg of NLC's Center for Public Affairs provided design, layout, and 
editing assistance. Cliff Johnson provided overall editorial and strategic guidance. 

Twenty-nine individuals gave us their time for interviews. These interviews are the backbone of 
the report, and we appreciate the assistance we received from these municipal officials. We also 
applaud the efforts that many of these cities are making to ensure positive futures for the chil- 
dren, youth, and families in their communities. 
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I. Overview 

City officials are concerned about the quality of education in their communities, violence by and 
against young people, and inadequate opportunities for positive youth development, particu- 
larly during nonschool hours. They believe that these and other problems facing children, 
youth, and families are exacerbated by growing wage disparities, poverty', and long-standing 
patterns of racism and economic segregation. While city officials often understand that com- 
prehensive collaborative efforts are needed to meet these challenges, many report that their 
cities have inadequate capacity to lead or even to participate effectively in such efforts, and 
they acknowledge that they need to do more. 



These are the principal conclusions of the 
National League of Cities' latest effort to 
explore some of the changes affecting Ameri- 
can cities at the dawn of the 21 st century - this 
time with a focus on changes affecting chil- 
dren, youth, and families. In individual 
conversations with 29 officials in 28 cities in 
late 1999, NLC staff asked the following 
questions: 

• What are the most critical issues and 
emerging challenges related to young 
people and their families in your city? 

• What are the underlying factors that have 
brought these issues to the fore? 

• How is your city responding to these 
issues? 

• What's working? 

• What makes the work harder? 

• In what areas would your city do more, 
if you had the know-how and the re- 
sources? 

The comments we heard underscored the fact 
that the vitality of cities and the success of 
children, youth, and families are closely 
linked. At the same time, the officials' answers 
showed the remarkable breadth of issues 
confronting cities and city officials across the 
country, as well as the significant variations in 
how different cities have addressed these 
issues, based on such factors as history, 
location, and political context. 
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Municipalities in Transition 
Project Background 

Change has always been the hallmark of 
America's cities. In this new century, every 
aspect of our cities - and our society as a 
whole - seems to be moving at warp speed, 
though not always straight ahead. To help 
determine what's driving this change, where it 
will take us, and how communities across the 
country can both cope with and take advan- 
tage of change, the National League of Cities 
launched its Municipalities in Transition 
Project in 1997. The project's goal is to better 
connect what is really happening in American 
cities to the creation of more responsive, 
flexible, and effective public policy. Now in its 
third year, the project has been guided by 
input from a cross section of 30 cities and 
relies on one-to-one conversations with city 
officials, rather than large-scale surveys. TTie 
30 participating cities were selected to provide 
variety in three key areas: income levels, 
employment growth, and city fiscal 
conditiions, as well as in combinations of these 
factors. 

NLC launched the Project in an effort to better 
understand the range of internal and external 
forces that hinder - and motivate - urban 
progress. The Project's first document, Major 
Factors Affecting Americas Cities, revealed 
six themes consistently mentioned by city 
officials as significantly altering their commu- 
nities. Although these factors play out some- 
what differently from one locale to another, 
cities large and small have felt the impact of 
the "new economy," limited revenue capacity, 
the movement of people and businesses. 
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suburbanization and sprawl, education, and 
changing city government roles and relation- 
ships. 

City Voices, Children s Meeds findings 

City Voices , Childrens Needs continues to 
explore questions of change and transition, 
with a focus on municipal roles affecting 
children, youth, and families. The following 
are the key findings from NLC's conversations 
with municipal officials about these issues. 
Each of these findings is described in greater 
detail in the following sections of the report. 




• Cities are redefining their relation- 
ships with schools in part to help address 
deep concerns about school improvement 
and academic achievement. Twenty-five of 
the 28 cities interviewed reported that city 
halls' relationships with local school 
systems are among their top concerns. 

In addition to a broad focus on school 
reform and student aciuevement, city 
officials frequently mentioned issues 
related to language diversity, overcrowd- 
ing, and school safety. While mayors 
typically do not control or run public 
schools and frequently are not interested 
in doing so, municipal officials are seeking 
ways to improve the quality of education 
in their communities by actively support- 
ing and building partnerships with their 
school systems. 

• City leaders remain worried about 
violence by and against youth, and they 
see greater investments in positive youth 
development as an important way to 
reduce violence in their communities. 
Officials in half of the cities represented in 
the interviews told us that the safety of 
children and youth is an important issue 
in their communities. They expressed 
particular concern about school safety, 
juvenile crime, abuse and neglect, and 
domestic violence. Nearly all of the 
officials we interviewed noted the need 
for an expansion of programs that offer 
constructive activities for children and 
youth during nonschool hours and that 
help young people grow, leam, and 



develop. If they had the resources to do 
more, cities would focus on creating more 
youth centers that offer safe places to meet 
and play, as well as recreation, enrich- 
ment, and mentoring programs for 
children and youth. 

• The effects of underemployment and 
lagging wages experienced by low-skilled 
workers in the “new economy” are 
intensifying the problems facing children 
and families. Seventeen of the 28 cities 
identified underemployment or unem- 
ployment, the challenges of moving from 
welfare to work, or other aspects of the 
"'new economy" as concerns. Despite a 
growing economy, cities reported that 
income gaps are expanding, and that the 
families that are being left behind are 
finding it increasingly hard to obtain 
affordable housing, health care, and child 
care. Wage differentials and poverty, 
along with long-standing patterns of 
racism and economic segregation, were 
most frequently cited as the underlying 
causes of the problems facing children, 
youth, and families. City officials said 
they would like to do more to create 
entry-level jobs, eliminate racism, and 
ensure affordable housing, but they 
acknowledged that these are particularly 
difficult areas in which to make progress. 

• The majority of cities reported being 
highly involved in collaborative strategies 
to address child and family issues. 

Twenty-six of the 28 responding cities said 
they are involved in one or more collabo- 
rative efforts. Sixteen of them cited a high 
degree of involvement, but only 12 cities 
expressly stated that they have the requi- 
site capacity to participate effectively.. 
Cities pointed to the ability to "convene, 
coordinate, and identify resources" as the 
most effective way to respond to the new 
and emerging needs of children, youth, 
and families in their communities. 
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II. Connecting Schools and Communities 

Cities are redefining their relationships with schools, in part to help address deep concerns 
about school improvement and academic achievement. Twenty-five of the 28 cities interviewed 
reported that city halls' relationships with local school systems are among their top concerns. 
In addition to a broad focus on school reform and student achievement, city officials frequently 
mentioned issues related to language diversity, overcrowding, and school safety. While mayors 
typically do not control or run public schools and frequently are not interested in doing so, 
municipal officials are seeking ways to improve the quality of education in their communities, 
by actively supporting and building partnerships with their school systems. 



Cities are well aware of the interrelationship 
between successful schools and urban vitality. 
Think about it. What other institution so 
personally touches families and children and 
affects their life chances for such an extended 
period of time? At the same time, what other 
institution has such an effect on a city's well- 
being and future prosperity? When schools 
are safe, innovative, and high-achieving, they 
attract families and businesses into urban 
areas. When they involve parents, support 
teachers, and give students the tools they need 
to meet high expectations, they ensure a 
competent workforce, diminish economic 
disparity, and chip away at racial and ethnic 
divides. 

Municipal leaders know that education 
matters. When NLC asked city leaders about 
six critical factors affecting the future well- 
being of America's cities as part of its annual 
opinion survey late last year, the quality of 
local education drew 
the most responses. 

Nearly four in five 
respondents indicated 
that education quality 
will have a large or 
very large impact on 
the future of their communities. 1 Similarly, in 
1997, when an NLC survey asked more than 
300 local government officials and community 
leaders from 90 cities and towns about the 
components they think make up a family- 
friendly city, about three-quarters put educa- 
tion-related activities at the top of the list. 2 

The city voices we heard in our interviews for 
City Voices , Childrens Needs raised signifi- 



cant concerns about the ability of schools to 
meet the increasing demands they are facing. 
Nearly a third of all respondents referred 
either to tougher achievement standards and 
graduation requirements or to the impact of 
increasingly diverse student bodies, mobility, 
and overcrowding on student achievement. 
Respondents' comments also underscored 
changing city-school relationships designed to 
complement and promote learning, both in 
school and beyond. 

Responding to Standards-Based 
School Reform 

Since the mid- to late-1980s, major school 
reform efforts have taken hold in most states 
and many school districts throughout the 
nation. The most recent standards-based 
reforms have sought to define levels of 
academic achievement that schools and 

individual students 
should reach. While 
state approaches differ 
and states are at varying 
stages in implementing 
their reforms, most rely 
heavily on standardized 
tests in attempts to hold 
schools accountable for reaching achievement 
standards. Over time, many states also intend 
to base decisions regarding graduation or 
promotion to the next grade on student 
performance on these tests. 3 

The increasing use of high-stakes tests as the 
basis for graduation and advancement in 
school has left many city officials concerned 
about how, and whether, students and schools 



Nearly four in five respondents 
indicated that education quality will 
have a large or very large impact on 
the future of their communities . 
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- Alexandria, Virginia - 
Unking After-School Learning to 
In-Schooi Achievement 

Alexandria officials are doing more than 
waiting to see how well schools and 
students perform against newly intro- 
duced state learning standards. As part of 
an effort to introduce a community- wide 
continuum of care, city officials are 
working to develop enriched after-school 
programs with a focus on learning 
through fun. The city expects these 
programs to enhance a child's ability to 
do well in school and on standardized 
tests. Current programs, by contrast, are 
primarily recreational in focus. The city 
hopes to involve parents in designing a 
prototype that will link in-school and 
after-school activities and help strengthen 
students' academic performance while 
allowing for participation in sports and 
recreational activities. 



in their communities will meet the new 
standards. Officials in Galveston and Char- 
lotte, for example, dted state education 
standards as an emerging challenge, with 
Galveston officials particularly concerned 
about how non-English-speaking students 
will fare under the new requirements. Boston 
officials reported that "our greatest educa- 
tional challenge is meeting standards set three 
years ago by the state." In Detroit, clusters of 
schools have revised their spending priorities 
and educational agenda in line with a whole 
school reform plan. These findings help 
explain why the quality of education was dted 
as a major or moderate problem by a majority 
of respondents in NEC's most recent annual 
opinion survey. 

Mobility and Diversity 

Communities struggling to deal with in- 
creased mobility and demographic change are 
especially concerned about school reform. "It's 
hard to keep up in a community where 27 
languages are spoken in one elementary 



school," said one Tempe official. The move- 
ment of people and businesses into and out of 
the city, as well as suburban growth and 
sprawl, were described as significant sources 
of change in NLC's Major Factors report. In 
our City Voices , Children's Needs conversa- 
tions, city officials repeatedly raised issues 
related to immigration and migration and 
their impact on community institutions - and 
schools in particular. 

The search for ways to help families from 
other countries fit into their communities is 
under way in heartland cities such as Minne- 
apolis, where a growing Somalian and East 
African population is located, as well as in 
border-state cities such as Galveston and 
North Miami. Still other cities, including 
Madison, are adjusting to newcomers moving 
in from nearby urban centers such as Chicago, 
Detroit, and St. Louis. "Whether they come 
from a different country or just a different 
ethnic group, it's a challenge," said one 
Minneapolis official. 

Cultural tensions are inevitable. In Alexan- 
dria, officials are working to help parents from 
many different cultures adjust to a new 
environment that often has much different 
expectations for families and children than the 
culture from which they came. In Yonkers, 
officials say some families are so wary of 
government that they don't take advantage of 
services they need and are fully eligible for. 
And, in Iowa City, a significant number of 
people who have resided in the community 
for only a short period of time become in- 
volved in the local service delivery system - 
everything from prevention services and child 
protection to school attendance issues, sub- 
stance abuse treatment, and corrections. 

When their status as newcomers is the focus of 
the media or public information, mistrust and 
division can occur. According to Iowa City 
officials, the likely reasons for the high rate of 
participation of new arrivals in these pro- 
grams include an unfamiliarity with commu- 
nity expectations (e.g., the desire for children 
to attend school on a regular basis) and an 
underdeveloped support system - family, 
friends, neighbors - that can offer needed 
assistance and advice. 
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A great strength of immigrant and migrant 
families to America has always been their 
ability to help and support one another. The 
rational response of families from the same 
communities of origin to cluster in specific 
areas often creates very concentrated enclaves. 
An unfortunate result of this clustering is that 
new immigration patterns, as well as decades- 
old geographic divisions, can isolate neighbor- 
hoods and schools. A number of respondents 
characterized their communities as weakened 
by lack of understanding amid diversity, 
eroding community values, and overburdened 
families. Officials cited the weakening of their 
communities as a factor in many of the 
problems facing children, youth, and families. 

A New Haven official believes the role of city 
hall is to " tackle scary issues" and help people 
better understand how their community is 
changing. "Building community is the best 
way to address a variety of issues," said a 
Columbus official. But how does a city go 
about building community? Many view the 
creation of dtywide family support centers as 
a key step. These centers provide a range of 
services, information, and referrals to families 
in a central location, often at or near schools 
but in other community locations as well. In 



Seattle, Washington - 
Undoing Racism 



A collaboration of local institutions in 
Seattle, including the city, school 
districts, and community residents, is 
taking aim “at institutional practices 
and policies which afford privilege to 
whites over people of color." 4 Started 
as a grassroots movement by the city's 
Human Services Department, the 
collaborative has used funding from 
both city and county budgets and 
nonprofit organizations to train more 
than 800 staff and residents in how to 
encourage dialogue in their respective 
communities arid .workplaces. 
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- Denver, Colorado - 
Great Kids Initiative Promotes 
Strong Schools 

Denver's citywide population may be 
prosperous and largely Anglo, but the 
profile looks considerably different in 
the city's public schools. Fifty percent 
of enrolled students are Latino, and 22 
percent are African American. Thirty 
percent of students come from single- 
parent families. And only half of the 
Latino students who start high school 
graduate. City officials are concerned 
about economic fallout down the line, as 
baby boomers age and are replaced by 
fewer, less-educated new workers. Soon 
the ratio of workers to retirees is ex- 
pected to drop to two to one. What will 
happen if one of those two is unemploy- 
able? In response to these concerns, the 
city has established a Great Kids Initia- 
tive focusing on preschool, after-school 
literacy, health and school safety, and 
community-building. 
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Minneapolis, for example, a Family and 
Community Resource Center has been estab- 
lished at a school in each of five city regions 
that correspond to neighborhood school 
attendance areas. Each region determines 
strategies to address dtywide priorities 
identified through a process that involves 
community inputs. 

Community-School Partnerships 

In most jurisdictions, the school system and 
the tity government are entirely separate 
entities. City officials in these communities 
have no legal authority over what school 
districts do and no control over such issues as 
funding priorities, school polides, and 
whether local schools can account for what 
and how well their children are learning. 
Forty-one percent of rides surveyed by NLC in 
1995 reported no involvement in issues or 
concerns related to education and public 
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- Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - 
Supporting Families and 
School Success 

In Philadelphia, the Mayor's Children 
and Families Cabinet has opened 19 
Family Centers throughout the city. The 
purpose of the centers is not only to 
provide services but also to build the 
capacity of community members to 
influence the quality and delivery of 
public services and the well-being of 
their neighborhoods. Lead agencies 
manage the centers, but neighborhood 
collaboratives set their direction and 
intended outcomes. Each center pro- 
vides a different package of services and 
supports geared to all aspects of family 
life. In addition, every center must select 
an area in which it expects to make 
specific progress and plan its offerings 
accordingly. In 1999, the choices were 
school readiness, academic achievement, 
or violence reduction. 



schooling, and 52 percent indicated no in- 
volvement in school dropout issues. But when 
school-related issues threaten to affect major 
city concerns such as public safety, economic 
development, and employment, municipal 
leaders are becoming more and more aware 
that jurisdictional boundaries don't matter. 
Residents and voters just want the problems 
solved, and they look to their elected officials 
for results. 

In the burgeoning Charlotte-Mecklenberg 
school district, according to one official, 

"There used to be a very traditional relation- 
ship between city and school with very little 
interaction around minor things like crossing 
guards. Now rapid growth is changing all 
that." Adding to the need for a new commu- 
nity-school partnership was a recent federal 
court decision barring the school system from 
using race as a factor in setting policy and 
making school assignments. The decision has 
halted busing in Charlotte and generated 
substantial controversy. 



Virtually everyone agrees that the stability and 
growth of Charlotte-Mecklenberg will be 
affected by the school district's ability to 
transform existing magnet schools in the inner 
city into high-achieving neighborhood 
schools. Not surprisingly, "education has 
become a priority in Charlotte . . . and the role 
of education is prominent in the governance of 
the community," according to the official we 
interviewed. 

Like Charlotte, a growing number of jurisdic- 
tions are moving toward what Denver Mayor 
Wellington Webb calls "the third way." While 
continuing to respect school districts' au- 
tonomy and their ultimate control over 
academic matters, more jurisdictions are 
finding ways to support and complement the 
work of the schools. The idea is to promote 
educational success while not replacing or 
taking over the mission of the school district. 
Collaborative efforts between cities and 
schools frequently focus on supporting 
families - developing better access to health 
and human services through community and 
school-linked centers and creating more safe 
and stimulating opportunities for young 
people through after-school programs, 
mentoring, and recreation. 



While continuing to respect school 
districts 9 autonomy and their 
ultimate control over academic 
matters, more jurisdictions are 
finding ways to support and 
complement the work of the schools . 
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III. Ensuring Safety and Promoting 
Positive Youth Development 

City leaders remain worried about violence by and against youth, and they see greater invest- 
ments in positive youth development as an important way to reduce violence in their communi- 
ties. Officials in half of the cities represented in the interviews told us that the safety of 
children and youth is an important issue in their communities. They expressed particular 
concern about school safety, juvenile crime, abuse and neglect, and domestic violence. Nearly 
all of the officials we interviewed noted the need for an expansion of programs that offer 
constructive activities for children and youth during nonschool hours and that help young 
people grow, learn, and develop. If they had the resources to do more, cities would focus on 
creating more youth centers that offer safe places to meet and play, as well as recreation, 
enrichment, and mentoring programs for children and youth. 



Safety is the first charge of any dty govern- 
ment; people look to their local elected leaders 
to keep violence and crime to a minimum. 
Violence committed by and against children 
and young people is especially troubling to 
residents and municipal officials alike. It is an 
issue of growing concern in 31 percent of cities 
represented in the City Voices , Childrens 
Needs interviews. Some officials are anxious to 
prevent young people from abusing drugs and 
alcohol or engaging in any kind of criminal 
behavior. Others point to young people as 
victims of abuse, neglect, and the violence of 
others. Officials also are concerned about the 
lack of gun control and mental health counsel- 
ing, especially for depressed teens. 

While stemming the tide of violence is a 
critical issue, respondents are not convinced 
„that the juvenile detention centers sprouting 
up in many communities offer the best an- 
swer. A Fort Wayne official noted that 
"people are starting to question why we keep 
locking (young people) up without thinking 
more about prevention." Another official, 
repeating the concern of many of those we 
interviewed, stated that there is a "skewed 
relationship between the severity of problems 
we're seeing and our response to them." The 
official continued: "We wait 'til someone lands 
in jail and even then we don't do much." On 
the other hand, Tulsa's mayor makes the case 
that increasing attention to the issues of early 
childhood education and intervention for at- 
risk children and youth will reduce the need 

for new jails. 

_ .... 




Officials were in agreement that youth vio- 
lence often is a result of too few opportunities 
for young people to be active, valued, and 
involved. Cities see a growing need for 
programs that serve children of all ages, 
including child care and activities targeted at 
students in grades 4 though 8. The officials' 
comments reflect the strong support for after- 



A Fort Wayne official noted 
that “people are starting to 
question why we keep locking 
(young people) up without 
thinking more about prevention . 99 



school programs uncovered in recent polling 
data. According to a 1999 national survey 
conducted by the Mott Foundation and JC 
Penney, nine out of ten voters said they 
believe after-school programs should be 
available to all children every day. Eighty-six 
percent considered them a necessity. 5 

Support for after-school programs reflects the 
belief that young people need to feel their 
community has a place for them. In Los 
Angeles, LA's Best, a joint after-school pro- 
gram for elementary school students, has 
spread throughout the dty and become 
nationally recognized. 

Regardless of a dty's size or the severity of its 
problems, officials said dries need to change 
the way they think about and respond to 
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- Boston, Massachusetts - 
A Comprehensive Approach to 
Youth Violence 

In Boston, a collaborative effort among 
the city and its faith, business, human 
services, and hospital communities has 
radically reduced youth violence. As part 
of a strategy called Operation Cease Fire, 
city police and fire departments have 
worked with the U.S. Attorney's Office to 
target gang leaders and prosecute them 
under federal law. The homicide rate 
dropped 75 percent between 1990 and 
1998, and there have been no youths 
killed by firearms in the city since 1996. 

At the same time, the city actively pro- 
motes education reforms, youth develop- 
ment, and employment opportunities for 
young people. The annual school dropout 
rate has been cut in half since the mid 
1980s and, in 1997 alone, 11,000 young 
people acquired work skills in summer 
jobs. 



youth. Roughly one-third of the 19 areas in 
which city officials specifically noted that they 
would like to do more were related to creating 
safe places and positive experiences for youth. 
If they had the resources, respondents would 
do more to expand after-school and child care 
opportunities, create more neighborhood 
youth and recreation centers, and provide a 
mentoring relationship for every child. 

The most basic problem cities see is the sheer 
lack of places for young people to go. In North 
Miami, for instance, open space is almost 
nonexistent. Youngsters play soccer on any 
strip of green they can find, including road- 
way medians. 

Respondents also dted the need to overhaul 
adult attitudes toward youth. According to an 
Abilene official, "There is a gap between the 
worlds that adults and kids live in. We don't 
always understand their needs, problems and 
concerns." In the past, added an official from 
Great Falls, "youth weren't made to feel 



welcome." Groups of young people who were 
just hanging out were sent packing, the official 
said, when "the problem was that there really 
wasn't anything for them to do or any place 
for them to go." 



“Were seeing more and more young people 
who want to get involved in solving 
community problems . . . and they are 
much more willing than adults to reach 
out across racial , gender, class, and 
sexual orientation barriers.” 



Despite widespread concern about places and 
activities for youth, cities are heartened by a 
promising trend: young people's willingness 
to participate in local decision making. Said a 
New Haven official, "We're seeing more and 
more young people who want to get involved 
in solving community problems . . . and they 
are much more willing than adults to reach 
out across racial, gender, class, and sexual 
orientation barriers." Twenty-five of the 28 
-cities represented in our interviews already are 
working to engage young people in address- 
ing youth issues. Many cities either have, or 
are in the process of developing, a youth 
advisory board to provide young people's 
perspectives on important issues and to make 
recommendations to city government. In 
addition, youth are represented to some 
degree on community collaboratives in most 
communities, while in others, they are in- 
volved in departmental planning work. 

City officials are enthusiastic about these 
developments but acknowledge that they only 
involve a very small proportion of the young 
people in their cities. Seeking to get a broader 
cross-section of youth involved, Seattle 
recently has shifted away from a single, 
dtywide Youth Commission toward multiple 
student advisory committees located in every 
city agency whose work affects young 
people's lives. Doing so has increased the 
number of young people who can participate 
and has brought them closer to the issues they 
know and care most about. In another ex- 
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ample of how cities can broaden vouth 
participation. Little Rock recently hired a full- 
time staff person to develop youth issues and 
marshal youth participation. The citv also is 
funding a related media strategy. 



■ North Miami, Florida - 
Making Room for Youth 

North Miami's APPLE program (At-Risk 
Programs Promoting Leisure Education) I 
has been in business since 1992. It was I 
designed to respond to parent, business, 
and community concerns about teens 
who went to school in the city's crowded 
central business district but who had 
nothing to do after school. Developed by 
the Department of Parks and Recreation, 
the program provides a free "drop-in" 
program at the area middle school where 
students participate in intramural and 
intercity sports, take trips to athletic 
events, and bum off energy in other 
constructive activities. "Apples" also are 
based at each of the city's five elemen- j 
tary schools. Sixty students at each | 
school are selected by teachers to partici- 
pate for free. The only stipulation is that 
teachers not choose either all the best- or 
all ffie worst-performing students. Since 
its inception, the program has expanded 
to include mentoring and arts compo- 
nents, and police officers now participate 
as planners and outreach workers to help 
draw teens to center activities. 



Boston, Massachusetts - 
Setting Youth Policy 

In Boston, community members voting at 
schools and community centers through- 
out the city elect a 36-member Youth 
Council. The council meets monthly 
with the mayor and can bring any issue 
J to his attention, as long as council 

members have a specific idea about how 
the issue should be addressed. Two 
years ago, students proposed that travel 
hours on student bus passes be extended 
from 6:00 PM to 8:00 PM, so young 
people could stay longer at the city's 
community centers. The mayor raised the 
issue with the Transit Authority, and new 
passes soon were issued to allow for the 
extended hours. 
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IV. The Impact of Shifts To A New Economy 







The effects of underemployment and lagging wages experienced by low-skilled workers in the 
“new economy” are intensifying the problems facing children and families. Seventeen of the 
28 cities identified underemployment or unemployment, the challenges of moving from welfare 
to work, or other aspects of the “new economy” as concerns. Despite a growing economy, 
cities reported that income gaps are expanding, and that the families that are being left behind 
are finding it increasingly hard to obtain affordable housing, health care, and child care. Wage 
differentials and poverty, along with long-standing patterns of racism and economic segrega- 
tion, were most frequently cited as the underlying causes of the problems facing children, 
^Qtith' and families. City officials said they would like to do more to create entry-level jobs, 
eliminate racism, and ensure affordable housing, but they acknowledged that these are particu- 
larly difficult areas in which to make progress. 










For many Americans, finding work has never 
been easier. In early 2000, we reached what 
many would call full employment, a four- 
percent unemployment rate. The prosperity 
of the last decade has gone on so long that 
most school children have never even heard 
such terms as "double-digit inflation" or 
"national deficit." But persistent problems 
remain. 




Wage Disparities 




The NLC report, Major Factors Affecting 
America's Cities, noted that the New 
Economy is significantly changing the com- 
petitive and economic landscape of cities, 
primarily because of its origin in two basic 
transformations in production and markets. 
On the one hand, there is a structural shift in 
production away from manufacturing toward 
services and information. And, on the other, 
globalization is resulting in the expansion of 
" markets and commerce far beyond national or 
regional borders. 



those in the lowest 20 percent - a gap wider 
than at any point since at least World War H 6 
In another recent study, the Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities and the Economic Policy 
Institute found that the average real income of 
high-income families grew by 15 percent 
during the 1990s. In contrast, average income 
remained the same for the lowest-income 
families and grew by less than two percent for 
middle-income families. 7 

City officials are concerned that despite the 
recent economic gains, they are seeing an 
increasing disparity between rich and poor. In 
Charlotte, which has become one of the 
nation's premier banking and finance centers, 
a city official said, "People are making lots of 
money . . . there is a strong sense of well-being 
and prosperity among many citizens." At the 
same time, however, the official said this same 
"prosperity makes it harder for more affluent 
residents to see the real needs that do exist." 

Unemployment and Underemployment 



' The combined effect of these changes has been 
enormous economic growth for many cities, 
with the downside being that the growth has 
disproportionately benefited upper-income 
residents. Since 1993, according to a just- 
released report by the Council of Economic 
Advisors, real income has risen for families at 
the bottom of the income scale, as well as for 
those at the top. However, the average income 
for workers in the top 20 percent of families is 
more than 11 times higher than the average for 



According to the U.S. Census Bureau's March 
1998 Current Population Survey , 28 percent 
of children live in families without steady, 
full-time employment. City officials are well 
aware of how the prevailing economic statis- 
tics hide the unemployment of those who are 
too discouraged to keep looking for work. As 
a Boston official observed: "Our city unem- 
ployment rate is at 2 or 3 percent, but we 
know there are pockets where it is more like 
10 percent." 
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Of equal concern is the extent to which people 
are underemployed - working but not making 
enough to make ends meet. Said one official, 
"It almost doesn't make sense anymore to go 
after low-paying jobs - nobody wants them 
because they don't pay enough." 

Persistent concerns about unemployment and 
underemployment have made city officials 
wary about the future. "Personally, I believe 
that despite our booming economy, the gap 
growing between the haves and the people left 
behind will affect high numbers of children, 
youth, and families in the next generation," 
said one respondent. A Rochester official 
suggested that increasingly entrenched 
economic differences already are being felt. 
"We are seeing all the same problems but the 
level of disparity exacerbates them . . . We're 
seeing a larger population with more intensive 
needs." 

Moving from Welfare to Wo rk 

Several participants in our City Voices, 
Childrens Needs interviews pointed to the 
challenges faced by families and cities alike in 
making the transition from welfare to work. In 
1995, on the eve of welfare reform, 56 percent 
of cities and towns surveyed in an NLC study 
thought that the leading welfare reform 
proposals at the time would worsen rather 
than improve poverty. Only three out of ten 
thought there would be enough jobs to go 



City officials are concerned that 
despite the recent economic gains, 
they are seeing an increasing 
disparity between rich and poor 



around, and fully four-fifths feared that local 
communities would bear much of the welfare 
burden. 8 




Nearly five years later, there has been a 
dramatic dedine in welfare caseloads. Half 
to two-thirds of the families that have left 
assistance are now working but usually in 



- Denver, Colorado - 
Tackling Youth Unemployment 

Determined that "Denver's strong 
economy should leave no one behind," a 
community-wide planning group has 
developed a multi-pronged strategy to 
make sure that out-of-school youth are 
not forgotten. The strategy emphasizes 
innovative recruitment, out-stationed 
case managers, and a range of education 
and training, including work experience 
for young people. Funded with a $2.25 
million Department of Labor Youth 
Opportunity Grant, the effort seeks to 
raise the employment rate of out-of- 
school youth in three Denver neighbor- 
hoods by 80 percent. With Denver 
facing a citywide unemployment rate of 
just under 3 percent for the last four 
years, the initiative has drawn support 
from businesses that have found it 
increasingly difficult to recruit employ- 
ees. 



jobs with earnings below the poverty level. 9 
Largely because of the vigorous economy, this 
first phase of welfare reform, as one city 
official observed, "was not doomsday, as 
many had expected." Said another official, 
"The first third of the easy-to-place people 
have been taken care of." 

Officials know that it will not be as easy to 
find employment for those who have been on 
assistance longer or those who have fewer 
skills or special needs. Almost half of family 
heads who must move off welfare lack a high 
school diploma, and from 10 to 15 percent 
have disabilities that limit employment. 10 City 
officials also are unsure what is really happen- 
ing to former welfare families. Some early 
analysis suggests that more than half of newly 
employed recipients lost their first jobs within 
a year. 11 
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- Columbus, Ohio - 
Program Fosters Development in 
City School District 

In Columbus, the City Trade and 
Development Office has been working 
since 1994 to increase home ownership 
in city neighborhoods. Their Capital 
Improvement Program encourages 
developers to build in the Columbus 
School District by covering some of the 
costs associated with developing streets 
and infrastructure in the areas where 
houses will be built The city funds the 
project, and developers do all the 
marketing. So far, some 1,400 homes 
have been built and sold. While not 
claiming the entire credit, city officials 
note that the rising rate of home owner- 
ship has been accompanied by an 
increase in school enrollment. 



inadequate housing correlates with setbacks in 
developmental growth, educational achieve- 
ment, nutrition, and overall physical health. 
Children with housing problems are more 
likely to transfer schools, have trouble estab- 
lishing residency for special programs, and 
experience delays in transferring records from 
one school to another. 12 

A city official from Minneapolis framed the 
problem in this way: "The mobility of families 
and affordable housing are some of our 
biggest challenges, but we don't yet have the 
capacity or resources to fully address them." 
Housing realities are especially bleak for 
families transitioning from welfare and the 
working poor. The National Low Income 
Housing Coalition reports a loss of 900,000 
rental units available to very low-income 
families, a nine-percent decline between 1993 
and 1995. The housing that remains is often 
not affordable. In 39 states, 40 percent or more 
of renters cannot afford a two-bedroom unit, 
based on the local Fair Market Rent set by the 
federal government for assisted housing. 13 
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According to an official from Madison, "Many 
families have disappeared. We want to know 
where they've gone/' 

Finding Affordable Housing 

Home ownership, the sine qua non of family 
stability, has never been higher in America's 
cities. The current 67-percent ownership rate 
can be explained not only by the prosperous 
economy and savvy consumers, but also by 
more flexible and creative mortgage options 
and better enforcement of fair housing laws. 
That's the good news. 

The bad news, according to many city offi- 
cials, is that for low-income families there is a 
serious lack of adequate, affordable housing. 
Rapid population growth in "built-out" cities 
such as North Miami has led to families 
doubling and tripling up in units designed to 
accommodate many fewer occupants. Mean- 
while, in cities such as Detroit, where popula- 
tion is not growing, a lack of suitable housing 
choices at all income ranges is exacerbating 
the population drain. Research shows that 



- Great Falls, Montana - 
Boosting Home Ownership 
Among Native Americans 

In Great Falls, a partnership among the 
city, a local bank, a university, realtors, 
the county extension office, and Native 
American nonprofits is working to 
increase home ownership among Native 
American families. The Native Ameri- 
can Home Ownership Partnership 
Program is designed to educate families 
about the home-buying process, help 
them apply for a mortgage, and provide 
down-payment cash assistance using 
HUD grant funds. Funds are not 
currently available, but the partnership 
maintains its focus on outreach and 
building trust in the Native American 
community. V 
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“The mobility of families and 
affordable housing are some of our 
biggest challenges , but we don't yet 
have the capacity or resources to 
fully address them ” 



Cecfining Health insurance Coverage 

Among the many ripple effects of underem- 
ployment is that it diminishes the ability of 
families to purchase health care. In the United 
States, health care is provided largely through 
employer plans. Although Medicaid covers 
about one child in every four, the dramatic 
drop in welfare roles has been paralleled by a 
similar decline in Medicaid enrollment. 
According to one early study, 45 percent of 
mothers who left welfare for work were 
uninsured three years later. 14 In recent years, 
the number of employers providing health 
insurance benefits also has declined, with 
many businesses using temporary and con- 
tract employees so they don't have to pay 
benefits at all. Even when individual workers 
are covered, they may not make enough to 
pay the premiums needed to insure their 
children. 

These trends recently have become more 
pronounced in communities such as Iowa 
City, where a municipal official said it is now 
widely accepted that the city's low unemploy- 
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^ - Yonkers, New York - 
Coordinating Health Care Issues 

Healthy Yonkers, a coalition led jointly 
by the City of Yonkers and a local medi- 
cal center, brings together service provid- 
ers from a range of fields with a common I 
interest in children's health. In addition 
to providing a venue for planning, the 
coalition serves as a clearinghouse to 
coordinate funding opportunities and 
applications. _ : ' 




ment rate "hides a lot of underemployment 
and temporary workers who don't have 
benefits such as health insurance." Great Falls 
officials specifically cited lack of insurance 
coverage for dental care as an issue that they 
wish they had the capacity to address. Simi- 
larly, an official in Tulsa expressed concern 
saying, "We have a lot of uninsured children. 

It keeps me up nights thinking about what we 
can do for them." 

One large-scale initiative that may help to 
address some of these concerns is the 
Children's Health Insurance Program (CHIP). 
Recently launched by the federal government, 
CHIP is designed to help states insure ap- 
proximately 11 million children under 19 years 
of age who are not eligible for Medicaid but 
whose family incomes fall below 200 percent 
of the federal poverty level. States and 
communities are just beginning to implement 
this legislation, and local community 
coilaboratives can play an important role in 
developing an effective local strategy to reach 
out to potential beneficiaries. 15 

Finding Child Care 

Between 1947 and 1997, the percentage of 
working women with children under the age 
of six rose from 12 percent to 64 percent. In a 
1996 NLC report. Critical Needs, Critical 
Choices, child care was ranked as one of the 
three most pressing needs of children and 
families by 30 percent of respondents; it 
received more votes than any other item on a 
list of 34. 16 Since then, cities have made 
considerable progress. According to a recent 
survey of municipal elected officials, 25 
percent said the availability of child care in 
their communities had improved over the past 
year. Nine percent said it had worsened in the 
same period. 17 

In conversations for the current report, city 
officials spoke of the need to improve the 
quality, flexibility, and affordability of child 
care, as well as its availability. Said a Fort 
Wayne official: "Interest in high-quality, 
affordable child care is gaining prominence, 
partly because people in positions of power 
are personally facing the issue." Others noted 
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- Madison, Wisconsin - 
Improving the Quality of 
Child Care 

The city government in Madison has a 
child care unit that promotes the quality 
of child care in the city through accredi- 
tation, grants, consultation, and training. 
Recently, the unit focused on the inabil- 
ity of many programs to fill child care 
jobs. In response, the unit commis- 
sioned a study of all local child care 
programs, looking at such issues as 
turnover, job vacancies, and the effects 
on programs. Thanks to the study, the 
city learned that job vacancies had led to 
the loss of 400 child care spaces in 
Madison in 1999. Higher-paving centers 
had the least turnover, but all centers 
were affected in some way. As a next 
step, the mayor's office is planning a 
symposium on child care wages and 
quality, with participants from all over 
the state. Cosponsors of the sympo- 
sium include the United Way, Dane 
County, the Wisconsin Early Childhood 
Association, and the Council on Chil- 
dren and Families. 



hat demand is growing rapidly among low- 
income families. "We have seen lots of 
stresses resulting from welfare to work," said 
a city official from Tempe. "Even when you 
can find child care, and especially when it's 
good care, it isn't affordable." According to a 
Savannah official, there are two emerging 
issues: need for facilities to care for sick 
children whose parents must be at work and 
need for after-hours child care for families 
who work the swing shift or at night. 

Finding suitable staff to operate child care 
centers presents a major challenge. In Iowa 
City, for example, the Human Services 
Department's efforts to establish child care at 
an area mall have been slowed by difficulty in 
finding enough child care workers to staff the 
program. The service would be an important 
step toward providing care during nontradi- 
tional hours, but potential employees are more 
likely to take retail jobs that offer better pay. 
Improving salaries for child care workers is an 
issue in Madison as well, where the city 
currently is discussing wage requirements for 
nonprofits funded through the City Services 
Commission. 
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Searching For New Ways: Community-Wide Collaborations 

The majority of cities reported being highly involved in collaborative strategies to address child 
and family issues. Twenty-six of the 28 responding cities said they are involved in one or more 
collaborative efforts. Sixteen of them cited a high degree of involvement, but only 1 2 cities 
expressly stated that they have the requisite capacity to participate effectively. Cities pointed to 
the ability to “convene, coordinate, and identify resources" as the most effective way to respond 
to the new and emerging needs of children, youth, and families in their communities 



City officials interviewed for the City Voices, 
Childrens Needs project identified a host of 
issues affecting the well-being of children and 
families, including: community safety, youth 
development, school achievement, equitable 
workforce participation, and access to essential 
goods and services. The officials we inter- 
viewed made it clear that they view these 
issues as increasingly crosscutting in nature. 
Even in what may have been "simpler" times, 
cities seldom had the resources or the direct 
control over programs 
that they would have 
needed to address the 
needs of children and 
families by themselves. 

Now that the chal- 
lenges seem more 
complex and interre- 
lated, increasing numbers of city officials are 
searching for new ways that emphasize 
partnerships and community-wide collabora- 
tions as the keys to progress. "How do we 
cross agency and information barriers?" asked 
a Los Angeles official in expressing his desire 
to Have each child be able to use each of the 
programs for which he or she qualifies rather 
than just one or two. 

Nearly all cities reported that they are involved 
in one or more collaborative efforts designed to 
meet the needs of children and families. These 
collaboratives reflect widespread agreement 
that a full-scale response to youth and family 
concerns will require more resources than even 
combined city agencies can provide - not just 
money but also expertise, time, and access to 
facilities. A Detroit official put it this way: 

'The city is highly involved in children, youth, 
and family issues but we just don't have 
enough staff or funding to fully respond . . . 
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The resources we have are stretched very thin. 
We could easily use two to three times more 
people to get the job done." 

Collaborative efforts with multiple commu- 
nity partners are a logical response to the 
reality that cities cannot act effectively on 
these issues alone. Many of the collaborative 
efforts in which cities are involved focus on a 
single issue such as child care or housing; 
several communities are engaged in more 

comprehensive efforts 
to improve multiple 
outcomes. While cities 
were not asked to 
evaluate their partner- 
ship efforts, their 
comments suggest that 
partnerships and 
collaborations designed to provide specific 
services or implement a narrow program often 
are seen as highly successful. 

Meanwhile, comprehensive initiatives aimed 
at substantial change in aggregate measures of 
community well-being are more difficult to 
sell and sustain. According to a Savannah 
official, that city's broad-based New Futures 
Authority collaborative has a strong commit- 
ment to performance measurements and 
benchmarking. Often this commitment can be 
an enormous challenge when attempting to 
measure human conditions and program 
outcomes. 

Key Ingredients for Successful 
Community-Based Collaborations 

* 

In the City Voices, Children’s Needs inter- 
views, city officials identified a number of key 



Nearly all cities reported that they 
are involved in one or more 
collaborative efforts designed to meet 
the needs of children and families. 
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